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Christian David Esch 


1833-1931 
Missionary Returned [lome 
Ciara B, Escu 


In the Wellman, lowa, community one 
fall morning of 1883 the news was pass- 
ed around that John Esch’s had their 
seventh It was October twelfth, 
and that son was named Christian David 
after his paternal grandfather. Little 
Crissic, as he was called, came from an 
Amish Mennonite background. Around 
1700 his great-great-grandifather, James 
Esch, had come from Alsace-Lorraine. 
lor years the family had made its home 
in Juniata and Miftlin counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, but John Esch had gone as far 
west lowa. 

Before he was two years old Crissie’s 
mother died. The young baby sister was 
taken by some neighbors, and he became 
the baby again, a great companion of his 
father. When he was four he started 
to country school, going with his eight 
older brothers and sisters. 

In 1890 John [sch remarried. His wife 
was an Old Order Amish girl from Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and in the spring of 
1891 the family moved to a farm in Lan- 
caster County. Not long afterward both 
the father and stepmother were killed in 
a train accident on the way home from 
market. 

Left an orphan at seven, Crissie lived 
and worked in several different homes 
until he was sixteen. One of these homes 
was especially strict, and the little boy 
learned discipline the hard way. When 
he was sixteen he started working in 
West Liberty, Ohio, for his two married 
sisters, Mary Yoder and Lizzie Smucker. 

It was at the Oak Grove Church in 
West Liberty that Chris Esch made his 
first stand for Christ in May, 1900. The 
mission call came home to him there too, 
and because he felt a lack of preparation 
he started back to school. At the local 
high school he was given very little en- 
couragement; so in the winter of 1903-04 
he went to the Elkhart Institute, moving 
with it to Goshen and starting to junior 
college there. 

It was at Goshen College in the winter 
of 1905-05 that he met a Missouri girl, 
Mina Brubaker, who later became his 
wife. When she arrived for Winter Bible 
School he was sent to meet her at the 
depot. The next summer and winter 
they worked together at the Kansas City 


son 


as 





Mission. ‘Their comradeship grew, and | 
when Chris decided to go to Bennett Medi- | 
cal College in Chicago a correspondence | 
started which culminated in their engage- | 
ment by letter in January, 1908. That} 
September they were married at Mina’s| 
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home in Birch Tree, Bro. 
J. D. Charles. 

The last year of medical school was 
hard. They lived in a one-room apartment 
in Chicago; Mina almost died of a cold 
and pleurisy; Chris often went cold and 
hungry; both worked hard at the Home 
Mission. Their inclination by this time 
had turned from mission work in South 
America to medical work in India. After 
visiting friends and relatives they sailed 
from New York on October 8, 1910. 

Dr. and Mrs. Esch found Balodgahan 
their first home in India. The long- 
awaited doctor was put to work immedi- 
ately, and life was busy with language 
study and church work. On February 5, 
1911, Dr. Esch was ordained to the min 
istry by Bro. J. S. Shoemaker. 

The tirst child, a son David, was born 
during their first hot-season leave. Re- 
turning to the plains they were officially 
appointed to the medical work. For 
three years they lived near Dhamtari by 
the temporary hospital. In the spring of 
1912 the leper work was added to their 
care and became their great love. 

The construction of the medical bunga- 
low was the beginning of Dr. Esch’s 
building responsibilities. 

In the spring of 1917, Dr. and 
Mrs. Esch started on their first furlough 
with their son and two daughters, Sarah 
and Mary. War was sweeping the world, 
and they found it hard to get passage. 
However, they did safely reach Canada 
and hurried on east, speaking and visiting 
all the way. 

That furlough was a hard one. The 
first winter was spent in Hesston, Nansas. 
The summer passed in traveling, and in 
the fall, after the birth of a third daughter, 
Nellie, they looked forward to returning 

(Continued on second page) 
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The Travel Notes of 
Jacob B. Mensch 


1873 
(Continued from January issue ) 

Got breakfast at Kempfer’s home. We 
ate dinner on the 2lst at the home of 
Isaac Tyson and spent the night at the 
home of Daniel Tyson; he is 81 years of 
age and lives with Elder Henry Tyson. 
In the afternoon however we visited in 
the home of Elder Christian Akelberger, 
S7 years of age. We ate supper at the 
home of David Tyson. 

On the 22nd we had a meeting at 
Pletcher’s Meetinghouse. The following 
were there: Ministers Kempfer, Henry 
Pletcher, Elder Henry Tyson. We ate 
dinner at the home of Brother Abr. 
Boyer, and spent the night at the home of 
Minister Jacob Kempfer. 

On the 23rd we took the cars at Fostoria 
in Seneca County, Ohio, for Wadsworth, 
Medina County, Ohio, and spent the night 
at the home of Minister Michael Rohrer. 

On the 24th we had 
Gilbert’s  Meetinghouse. The following 
were there: Minister Michael Rohrer, 
Abraham Rohrer, Henry Beery. We ate 
dinner at the home of Michael Rohrer. In 
the afternoon we had a meeting at the 
Medina Meetinghouse. Ministers Henry 
Beery, Michael Rohrer and Bishop Abr. 
Rohrer were present. Spent the night at 
the home of Bishop Abraham Rohrer. He 
is 85 years old and she is also 85. 

On the 25th we went to Medina Meet- 
inghouse. There the Breaking of Bread 
was observed. We ate dinner at the home 
of Newcomer, after which we called on 
George Landis who lost his leg in a saw- 
mill. We spent the night at the home of 
Minister Henry Beery. 

On the 26th we went to Orrville and 
took the cars for Columbiana. Ate dinner 
at the home of Bishop Joseph Bixler. In 
the afternoon we had a meeting at Ober- 
| holtzer’s Meetinghouse, in Mahoning 
| County, Ohio. The following were pres- 
ent: Bishop Jacob Kulp, Bishop Joseph 
sixler, Ministers Peter Basinger and Joseph 
Zeigler of Butler County, Ohio. Spent the 
night at the home of Bishop Kulp. 

On the 27th we took the cars at Col- 
umbiana for Johnstown, Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania. Spent the night at the 
home of Minister Samuel Blough. 

On the 28th we had a meeting at 
Weaver’s Meetinghouse. The following 
were there: Bishop Samuel Blough, 70 
vears old, Ministers Samuel Blough, Jacob 
Blough, Peter Blough, Elder Tobias Geh- 
man. We ate dinner and supper at the 
home of Brother Joseph Blough, and in the 
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The Mennonite Colonies 
in the Paraguayan 


Chaco 


Official Report by the Paraguayan State | 


Department for Economy 1934 
TRANSLATED FROM SPANISH TO 
BY Eunice A. LitwiL_er 


ENGLISH 


Generalities 

These settlers came from the Mennonite 
branch that left Prussia in the eighteenth 
century to establish themselves in Russia 
through the invitation of the Empress 
Cataline. After a century they emigrated 
to Canada, dissatished with the require- 
ments that they were concerned with, 
and from there, after fifty years, they came 
to our country. 

The settlers came from three different 
groups or communities that in Canada 
were separated from fifty to five hundred 
miles and have maintained here the same 
groups and denominations: Saskatchewan, 
West Reserve, and East Reserve. When 
they settled in the lands purchased from 
the “Paraguayan Corporation,” the Men- 
nonites chose for the location of their 
villages appropriate dells to avoid in the 
beginning the tiresome job of grubbing 
and cleaning away of trees. 

The villages are divided by a street 
twenty to thirty meters wide and on both 
sides of it we find the lots. 


Religion—Customs—Family 
It is unnecessary to point out the prin- 


ciples of their religion, well known 
already; only it is well to remember that 
its essential postulates are: baptism 


granted only to adults (generally from 
seventeen to twenty years) on request, and 
Wehrlosigkeitspflicht that nevertheless 
allows the repulse without weapons of 
people and their properties. 

The agglomeration in small villages 
exerts a healthful influence over the cus- 
toms of its inhabitants; in such poor con- 
ditions any transgression of the habitual 
norms of hygiene or work is easily noticed 
and severely criticized. 

Their most admirable trait is the help 
and the co-operation that they give to the 
needy families. They have common funds 
that are used for this, and also many 
settlers that brought some money along 
with them invested it in part to help the 
poor, buying livestock and necessary instru- 
ments for farming. Every Mennonite 
family can solicit help provided they live 
in the colony. 

When a farmer cannot harvest his crops 
or transport his products because of sick- 
ness, the neighbors do the work for him. 
In Canada they helped families that were 
non-Mennonite. 

In order to help the poor some villages 
like Weidenfeld and Bergthal resolved 
not to admit any Indians for work, employ- 
ing only the poor settlers of the same vil- 
lage. 

The woman shares the farming chores 
with her husband and at the same time 
she is occupied in her housework. She is 


respected, and her words and advice are 
listened to. They marry at an early age, 
the boys at twenty to twenty-five; the girls 
at seventeen to twenty. 
Language 

Their language is a Prussian dialect and 
they have maintained it pure in spite of 
many centuries. They also speak German 
even though many know it very poorly. 
There are some that can also speak English. 

It is not prohibited to learn the language 
of the country but its learning is not 
encouraged very much. This is due to the 


the colonies, settling in the cities. The 
elders remember different cases of boys 
who left the community to learn a pro- 
fession with the purpose of returning, but 
they never came back. 


proven fact that those that learned it left | 
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to India. They were disappointed, how- 
ever, and Dr. Esch took over the prac- 
tice of Dr. Wedel in Hesston, just as 
the great flu epidemic swept the United 
States. 

The next winter was spent in Goshen 
where Dr. Esch finished his work for a 
B.A. degree. An anxious summer fol- 
lowed and not until January, 1921, did 
they receive permission and passage to 
return to India. 

Soon after Barbara was born in March, 
Dr. and Mrs. Esch moved to the jungle 
station of Ghatula where he was again 
} in charge of building. At this time the 
| sickness of Mrs. Warye, Mahlon Lapp, 
and his own wife caused Dr. Esch the 





was finished at Ghatula they returned to 
the medical superintending at 
the same time the building of the leper 
home at Shantipur. When Dr. Troyer 
arrived in 1923 the Esches moved to 
Shantipur and Dr. [sch put his whole 
heart into that work. 

In Mareh, 1924, the doctor 
dained the second bishop in 
Bishop P. A. Friesen. 

A sorrow fell upon the family when 
the baby daughter, Helen, who had been 
with them not quite two years died in 
the hills on July 5, 1925, 

Life was busy and satisfying at the 
Shantipur home. In January, 1920, Clara, 
the sixth and last daughter, was born. 
The next year the government awarded 
Dr. Esch a Kaiser-I-Hind medal for 
outstanding work among the lepers. Soon 
afterward they started on their second 
furlough, traveling in Europe some on 
the way home. 

The furlough was a hard one of much 
traveling and speaking. Their home was 
with Dr. Esch’s sister in West Liberty, 
Ohio. While he was traveling that win- 
ter Dr. Iesch had a nervous breakdown 
and had to spend several weeks recuper- 
ating in Texas. .\fter scarcely a year they 
started preparations for their return. 
It was, in a way, harder this time, for 


siation, 


Was oOr- 
India by 





in college. 
India was an old friend to them 
‘time, and Dr. Esch was glad to be 





able 


greatest of worry. When the construction | 


they were leaving David and Sarah behind | 


this | 


TRAVEL 


( Continued 


NOTES 
from first page) 
evening we had a meeting in a_school- 
dhouse. Spent the night at the home of 
Brother John Blough. 

On the 29th we took the cars at Johns- 


}town for Philadelphia and Collegeville. 


1878 

May 2 The Conference was held in the 
Franconia Meetinghouse. Isaac 
| Oberholtzer, Josiah Clemmer, John Hun- 
sperger, Andrew Mack, and Samuel 
| Leatherman were present. Also there was 
a good attendance of ministers and deacons 
| |ucltester|. In opening the conference 
Bishop Isaac Oberholtzer gave an exhorta- 
tion to the Ministry and called the group 
to silent prayer. After the prayer the re- 
maining bishops testified that it [Ober- 
holtzer’s address] was the truth. 

After that Minister Isaac Moyer stood 
up and made an address concerning the 
German [Sunday ?| schools, that the mem- 
bers of our church should seek more to 
their children the German so that 
our mother tongue may not be lost “so 
much,” and our church thereby suffer 
loss. 





Bishops 


teach 


Further request was made to ordain a 
minister in the Skippack Congregation, 
and it was granted unanimously. 
Further, Ministers Wengert and Marti 

Lancaster were present at the con- 
with a paper concerning the 
Indiana affairs where there is division in 
the church—whether there could not be 
found means that the church might be 
brought together [again]. To this end 
the Lancaster [bishops?] prepared a state- 
ment concerning the old regulations of 
the Nonresistant church and the bishops 
subscribed — their to it and the 
enure ministry of our conference were 

(Continued on fourth page) 
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to spend the first months in evangelistic 
work before they took over the medical 
station again. “The following months were 
very hard. Work pressed in’ from all 
sides and when lriesens and Miss |lartz- 
ler left for furlough he felt extra burdens. 

Seeing him overworked his wife made 
it a rule that every Saturday afternoon 
It was on such an 
Iesches and Lapps 
Dr. lsch said 
good-by to all the work and worry of 
this world and went to his great reward. 
lis tired heart failed him in the water 
and despite all efforts he was gone by 
the time they could bring him to the shore. 
The date was lebruary 21, 1931. 

A husband and father deeply mourned, 
a helper and pastor missed, he 
gave his life and in giving received it a 
hundred times more blessed. Today there 
is a simple grave under the mango trees 
at Dhamtari which his name and 
the verse, “Kor to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” llow proud and yet 
humble | am to claim him as my father! 

Vote: The bulk of this information was 
| obtained from a thesis written in 1934 by 
my Mary. The rest is from 


was to be a vacacion. 
afternoon when the 
were out swimming that 


st rely 


bears 





sister eX- 


perience or from my mother. 





Research Source 
1 document preserved in the family of 
Elder Daniel Brenneman (1834-1919) 
List those who withdrew from the 

Mennonite Church when Daniel Brenne- 
man was expelled, in 1874, or soon after; 
Northern Indiana and Branch County, 
Michigan: Set down by T. H. Brenneman, 
son of Daniel Brenneman. 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Krupp 

Catharine Krupp 

Mr. & Mrs. John Krupp 

Mr. & Mrs. Christian Good 


ol 


Mr. & Mrs. John Good 

Mr. & Mrs. Isaac Good 

Mr. & Mrs. Isaac Schrock 
Mr. & Mrs. William Moyer 
Mr. & Mrs. Christian Moyer 


Mrs. Abraham J. Moyer 

Maria Martin 

Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Delcamp 

Mr. & Mrs. Jacob Imhoff 

Mr. & Mrs. Abraham Holdeman 
(Branch Co., Mich.) 

- —— Bolander (Jimtown) 

Mr. & Mrs. Rudolph Kaegy 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Rickert 

Jacob Rickert, Johnny Smeltzer 

Mr. & Mrs. David Nunemaker 

Mr. & Mrs. Aaron Keedy 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Garberic 

Mrs. Hunsberger (Sam’s mother) 

Mrs. Hannah Myers 

David Yoder (Nappanee) 

Valentine Troyer 

Mrs. Daniel Brenneman 

Mr. & Mrs. Johns Kreider 

Mr. & Mrs. John D.fSmith 


Mr. & Mrs. Claudius Curtis 
Mr. & Mrs. Jas. Culbertson 
Mr. & Mrs. Geo. Kechler 
Mrs. Isaac Leatherman 


Mrs. David Hoover 
Mrs. 
Those who had been standing aloof for 

years—too much Mennonites to be Evan- 
gelicals and too much Evangelicals to be 
Mennonites, who immediately or soon after 
joined the new movement: 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Rohrer 

Mr. & Mrs. Sam Neterer 

Abraham J. Moyer 

Mr. & Mrs. Conrad Clipp 

Mr. & Mrs. Jacob Stouffer 

Mr. & Mrs. Silas Roose 

Mr. & Mrs. John Waterman 

Mr. & Mrs. Dan Waterman 

Mrs. Benj. Huffman 

Mr. & Mrs. Christ. M. Nusbaum 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Ummel 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Pontius 

Mrs. Sam Stauffer, Mrs. Dan [ligh 

Mrs. Goss (near Locke) 

Mr. & Mrs. Israel Good 

Mr. & Mrs. Isaiah Good 

Sarah Rohrer 


Thomas Moore 


—_—__—§_ $F. 

New Book on Eschatology 

Ira 1D. fe 
historian of Route 3, Lititz, Pennsylvania, 
written and published a volume en 
titled The Faith of Our Fathers on E:scha 
tology. It retails for $2.25 and is obtain- 
able from the author. The BULLETIN hopes 
to publish a review in the near future. 


Landis, farmer, minister, and 


has 


Anabaptism and Pietism 


el Review of an Article by Dr. Robert 


Friedmann 


Lois Yake 


This scholarly work by Dr. Friedmann 
itself to careful and worth-while 
lis d more 
| refutation of the commonly accepted idea 
that Anabaptism and Pietism are almost 
the same thing, or that Pietism is just a 
continuation of the Anabaptist movement. 
Dr. Friedmann very clearly points out the 
distinct these two 
groups 


lends 


study, iscussion is or less a 


differences between 
| After a discussion of the material pre- 
| viously written on this subject, he discus- 
es the fundamental characteristics of An- 
abaptism and Pietism, noting differences 
He points out, to further 
strengthen his argument that there is no 
connection between Anabaptism and Pie- 
tism, that Anabaptists were country folk, 
| peasants for the most part, and farmers. 
Pietism was, primarily, an urban move- 
ment springing up in cities 
rather than in the country. 
While both Anabaptism and Pietism 
true inner piety, the Pietist has a 
quict, conventional Christianty, with its 


and likenesses. 


and towns 


seek 


primary emphasis on an inner experience 
of salvation and secondary emphasis on 
if love toward the brother- 
The piety that the Anabaptist de- 
sires is one of discipleship—a_ willingness 
to suffer and a desire for fellowship, with 
inmost Christian experience. (After 
16000, however, the tendency of Anabap- 


an experience « 


hood. 





an 


) tism was toward a more passive following 


| of Christ—they were concerned more in 
| personal salvation than radical disciple- 
| ship.) The goal of the Anabaptist was to 


spread the Gospel—to tell others; the | 
Pictists took their beliefs subjectively, 
they were satistied with inner joy. They 


developed almost as high morality as the 
\nabaptists, but this high morality ulti- 
mately meant for the Pictists the gradual 
disappearance of that concrete Christian- 
ity which had been the goal of the original 
\nabaptists) and the substitution for it 
of an experience-Christianity which no 
longer caused the authorities of church 
and state any trouble. 

Dr. Friedmann discusses the influence 
of Anabaptism on Pietism through edilica- 
tory literature. Gottfried Arnold's book, 
Ketserchronik, brought Anabaptist his- 
into with the movement of 
\rnold’s time. It was, therefore, a medi- 
itor Anabaptism and Pietism. 
[he tirst objective collection of sources 
about Anabaptism produced by a non- 
Anabaptist is <Innales Anabaptistici, by 
Ot.o, in Dr. Friedmann says, “A 
religious world of the second half of the 
seventeenth century in which Pietism had 
uready taken a leading role thus had in- 
licated its interest in Anabaptism. It felt, 
even though in no clear way, its inner re- 
lationship to it.” 
| Hans Denck’s pamphlet, | ‘on der Wahr- 
Liebe, written while the Anabaptist 
movement was yet quite strong, is almost 
|a confessional book of the Anabaptist 


tors contact 


between 


Basel. 
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movement. However, later when Pietism 
Was growing, it was anonymously revise 
until it was almost Pietistic and published. 
Some of the leaders of Pietism used some 
of the devotional and edificatory literature 
lof the Anabaptists. However, what was 
| used as inspirational, edificatory, and de- 
votional by the Anabaptists was used 
almost creedal, a basis for belief and re- 
ligion, for the seeking of inward joy and 
peace, by the Pietists. 


as 


It is probable that many discussions took 


place between Anabaptists and Pietists, 
although there are records of only a few. 
\ very valuable book by Wolleb was found 
in the library of the United Mennonite 
Church in Amsterdam recently. This con- 
tains a very interesting conversation or 
argument between an Anabaptist and a 
Pietist. Dr. Friedmann relates part of this 
in his treatise. The two argue over the 
person and function of the Holy Spirit, 
communion, faith and works, separation, 
the kingdom of God. 

At this point it might be well to notice 
that Pietism is similar to Anabaptism in 
many But one must remember 
that the Pietists suffered little, if any, per- 
secution because theirs was an “easy” re- 
ligion. It was a satisfied, happy experience, 
whereas the Anabaptists were continually 
conflicting with the world, because of their 
concrete terms of discipleship. Theirs was 
a rugged path that led to joy and happi- 
ness. This joy and internal peace was for 
the Pietist a goal; for the Anabaptist it 
was merely a by-product. 


respects. 





As a final comparison, Dr. Friedmann 
discusses the contacts and contrasts of the 
\nabaptists and Pietists, clarifying the 
distinctive points. Externally, the beliefs 
of the two groups on the new birth would 
appear to be alike. Both desire it; both 
seek inner transformation, and therefore 
delinitely reject (1) the state church and 
(2) mere theology insofar as it is an ex- 
pression of a dogmatic type of thought 
removed from life. But the rejection of 
the state church by the Pietists often led 
to separatism which is quite different from 
Anabaptist concept of separation. 
The Anabaptists believed not merely in 
separation from the state, but separation 
from the world insofar as it is unchristian. 

Another main disagreement is that con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit: the Anabaptist 
accepts the Scriptures without question 


the 


and with a naive child-like faith. The 
Spirit is a molding power. It is never 
reason and never emotion, yet always 


different from the voice of conscience. The 
Pietists “depart from the ‘concrete’ con- 
ception of the Bible into a subjectivism of 
faith, expressed in terms of a human in- 
tellectual experience.” The author then 
points out the three types of Pietism—the 
first, characterized by an irrationality of 
emotions, the second, with a rationalization 
of religion, and the third, who sought ec- 
clesiastical fellowship of a genuine Chris- 
tian type. Out of this last group grew the 
Moravian movement. 

Dr. Friedmann has done an excellent 
work in clarifying these two groups, so 
| commonly confused. 











Deep Run Anniversary 


J. C. Clemens 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 


founding of the Old Deep Run Mennonite 
Church, near Bedminsterville, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, was observed June 
29, and 30, 1946. An interesting program 
was rendered carrying the minds back to 
pioneer days and a good interest was mani- 
fested. Wilson Overholt, one of the pres- 
ent ministers of the congregation, wel- 
comed a good-sized audience to the service. 
Harold S. Bender, Dean of Goshen Col- 
lege Biblical Seminary, gave a clear ac- 
count of the origin of the Mennonites in 
Europe. He also discussed the early lit- 
erature in the Mennonite Church; he also 
brought with him from the archives at the 
college, books, writings and museum pieces 
illustrating things used by the church in 
pioneer days. 

I. Erwin Yothers, a member of the local 
congregation and the historian the 
church, spoke in two periods on local his- 


ot 


tory. He began by reading from a copy of 
the deed given March 24, 1740 by William 
Allen from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to the following trustees: Abraham 
Swartz, Hans Friedt, David WKolb, Mar- 
cus Overholt named as members of the re- 
ligious society, called Mennonists. A con- 
sideration of five shillings of lawful money 
was given for fifty acres of land, to be 
used for a place to erect a house of wor- 
ship and a place for the burial of the dead. 


Most of the tract was wood land and the | 


trees could be used for building material 
and fuel. 

One condition in the deed was that if 
at any time the church would be without 
an ordained man for a period of tive years 
the indenture would be void. A silver com- 
munion cup was shown, which tradition 
claims William Allen presented to the coi- 
gregation when he donated the tract of 
land. Mr. Allen, being a rich land owner, 
welcomed these religious people into his 
territory. He owned land in the 
vicinity of Allentown, Pennsylvania, and 
the city was named after him. 

The first house of worship, a log struc- 
ture, was erected in 1746. In 1706 it was 
replaced by a stone one, the 1706 building 
enlarged and repaired in 1795. The origi- 
nal log building was used as a schoolhouse 
until it was torn down in 1842. In 1872 
the stone building was also torn down and 
a new one was built, also of stone, 50 by 
65, in size; this is the present meeting 
house. On the pulpit is a German bible, 
printed in Germantown, Pennsylvania, by 
Christopher Sower in 1743, with heavy 
back and brass clasps. 


also 


Near the present meeting house stands 
an old abandoned schoolhouse used for a 
community school, though the Mennonites 
furnished a large part of the pupils. In 
this building Preacher Samuel Godshall 
taught. (Godshall was ordained in 1850.) 
He was a gifted singer and taught music 
in his school; chalk written notes of the 
scale are still preserved on the joists along 
the ceiling. 





| Brother Yothers amused the audienc: 
| when he explained the origin of the name 


highways (hinte draus) was named after a 
creek running through this territory. It 
was a community where people cooperated 
and felt at home, being blessed in many 
ways, able to help the poor but seldom 
was any of their own number in need. The 
congregation Was always of a good size as 
is shown by the markers in the cemetery. 
The old tield markers are 
evidence of the date of the anniversary. 
The congregation 
four hundred members. 


stones as an 

numbers 
The 1847 schism 
took quite a number of its members, and 
later the Ilarperites located in this com 
munity and also received a number of this 
congregation. 


today Ove! 


Another feature of this anniversary was 
the reviewing of traditional customs and 
practices of the early church, assigned to 
writer this article. Outs.anding 
changes in the last fifty years were the 
transition from the German to the English 
language. 


the ol 


While the services in this con- 
vregation are conducted in English they 
are still able to participate in the singing 
of a German song with good volume and 
harmony. Another change to think about 
would be the means of conveyance, from 
horse backing to automobiles. There wer 
no evening services, Sunday schools, mis- 
work, no hard roads, automobiles, 
electric lights etc. in the olden days. Deep 
Run had one feature for more than a hun- 
dred years other churches did not have, 
namely worshipping every Sunday instead 
of biweekly or monthly. A few veteran 
members of the congregation present at the 
meeting gave testimony of their long ex- 
periences at Deep Run, 

In the last topic Brother Bender re- 
viewed progressive steps among the Men- 
nonites in America in two hundred years. 


slo 


our mission enterprises, charitable in- 
stiiutions, Sunday schools, educational in- 
s.itutions, hospitals, ete. 

[he meeting stimulated interest 
church history. The lranconia 
ite Historical Society was organized in 
1930. Annual meetings are sponsored 1} 


in 
Mennon- 


the society and special meetings and an- 
niversaries encourage the study of the his- 
tory of our church. 


Stoete 
se 





TRAVEL NOTES 


(Continued from second page) 


unitedly in agreement with it as far as I 
know, and our bishops also signed their 
names to it. 

Finally, it was brought up about Kohl 
and Kratz of Skippack who had earlier 
settled their matter, knelt together, and 





}and had thereafter again become hostile. 
Then three men were chosen 
Rath |conference] to investigate the mat- 
ter, and they put it back to the settlement 
of peace which they themselves had made, 
and laid before each one a confession— 
land if he do this [make this confession] 


He left the impression that the church is | 
not retrograding but going ahead, naming | 


of the church. Deep Run, back from main | 





MENNONITE HISTORICAL BULLETIN 


A Refugee Letter 


Appressep TO Sitvanus YopER, 


Mippiepury, INDIANA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


August 8, 1946 
Worthy Mr. Yoder: 
As Germans we have been driven out of 
house and home and find ourselves here 


in Denmark as refugees. At home we had 


a good living; our work was blessed, and 
we could face the future without any 
ares. Now everything is different. We 
have become beggars in earthly things. 
But God is helping us now:—we_ have 


experienced it so often. It was a gleam of 
received a beautiful, 


from our Men- 


us tat we 
] 


PON 


wat lor 


warm wer as a C-G1il 


nonite Geschuuster in the Faith in Amer- 
leas Tt was a great joy to us. Our thanks 
is first of all to God who undertook for 
our need; but also to you, the friendly 
giver, we wish to express our hearty 
thanks. May God reward you; we can- 
Nol. 


Now | would like to tell you something 
d & 


f our lite. In April, 1945, we came here 
to Denmark by. ship. Through many 
difficulties we passed like a miracle— 


husband, my fifteen-year-old boy and I. 


Here we stood then, without any means. 


| But means were forth-coming. We found 


a dwelling, also our bread, though it was 
very short the first summer. But we had 


patience and learned to trust God. In 
the winter time then it became better. 
Now we are living with twenty strange 


people in one room. The room is so 
narrow that when we are at the table 
one can scarcely pass. But we have good 
}will to live together in peace; and it 
| passes. Our straw bed is hard, .to be 
sure; one is not accustomed to it. We 
brought along two woolen covers from 
home. Now we received this beautiful 


warm cover from you; so now each has 


}a cover. 





from the | 


lchurch. | 
| given each other their hand and the kiss, | 


A great help and support we have in 
our Mennonite fellowship of faith. In 
this camp there are about 300 Mennonites. 
Almost every Sunday now we have Men- 
nonite services. As refugees we have also 
participated in the Lord’s Supper. In this 
tter off than many others 


our Mennonite brothers and sisters. 


respect We are be 
ot 

But this is enough of our life. Even if 
we do not know the way into the future, 
our Heavenly Father knows it, and some- 
how there will be a way for us. Here we 
have only vx thankful. We wish you 
evervthing well and greet you from our 
hearts. 


to | 


|Name_ withheld] 


in the 
back from 
\nd if anyone again stirs up 
old) matters will be 
censure. To this con- 
clusion the conference was asked to mani- 
their approval 
led by conference: 
remain the way the men made it. 
(To be continued) 


brother 
jut if not, he is [set 
church. 

mn t +] 
anything of the 
under 


he will be a reconciled 





the 


he 





T at ey 
}church 


fest by standing. Thus the 
It shall 


matter Was sett 











